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m t TSfrf, ©*T 3T: 


'3TddTd’ ddfRTd ^ dllfwHldd 3ll+4gfp RddTd d£dT dEdTWTd 

it d^l^lcl :g «tl<a-^=P (A Store-House of Legends) ^bH| r f^l R 
dd? I q-^ ^ 'SFFT' dTifcTTd d R?Rt ^ % ddtT dfcT? vtkhH m J mj d<R 
ymi ( M-n?l t+i <H ) A I ■ccf J T %RT (A tree yielding whatever is wanted 

of it) id 3rar «rrsr dd^ i mete £rg et d - : ddddd, dddgy dr i 

q - ^ % dTd 'vTcTT' #d:dT dd Id WET, %dTdT d^dT, Edd, d, H<wid 3TddT 
fp I cTC m 3TddM dkHdl'H ^zPJETmd ‘ddT IdididT dd ^ 1 1 gm q 
SJPdT 'SddT ^Td ^ Edit dddT ydld ddd (Metaphor) yf^S ddfcF ^Rdd 
c^^Hdd l qiilddd dddH ddd d (dd ddT dt Id: ET, d£dTd, Mk^, 
dd:, d) dddTd ddd ^Sd:, SiddkT ddd f^TF:, 3i=ldlR ddd <&$'■ 

fcdlfe l 

g^l4)qi vqHHI STdl^lMl^dm dl <i*$ $Tt*ddT ddd ^fcl <*>d 

^ < 7-0 

tjtgil l dd dd 'Siddld ddHdf f^ddHT T^T ET Id: Eftfq^rdld'Al’i d-v'-Mdl) 
ddTd dTd % cT:dg filled ddi^d I dd^dd dMd^fdi Id, dfcT 
gqi^T ■jftfcT ddf H dT Id, dlt f^R^EF didTi MRT: t^icpicLd ^T tt dm 
^Td £ xq^H l xqq | %$[T\ ^TdR ddfa, E^td ^TdE ddfd xq^i^a 
dftd fx^T ddFTdT d dEPRdcildd E^cf *§ ^ dT:d Id: R?R 
HHM'ij dkFF d^T dg ^ dddTd dddddTd ddTdT: E?d ddT^dd I 

qq£t ^^xcfq 4t tf ddddT did dT g'd'^d (Source Materials) d ddddT 
dtdd (Story - Elements) #T d dddT#^ gdRdd dvT^ddTd 

^ ddT: ©FdT:dT it ifddd 1 dRddd dRT: d^fdwT, dgdr#TdTdT 

^ffdd M\ eHM# RT, fWdT ddd d d#TdT fadd d^T dPddM^R, 




7 *^FFR RRRT, RRRRT RTFTR ?7H[ RWFR RRWRT: RTR RRRT RT g?FFT 
^FT RRTR#RT RT RR 3TRRTR R^RRcd RRFR R 3T%cftR ^ R^R RR | 
FFIR\ R^fa, tflfec^K, RRRTTRW, RTdRRFR, RdlRF^d R £R RRRTR 
TFRRcR RRfFFR T gwr $ R^R RRRRR I 

5?rfRT RFFT ?ldl4m[ FRlf RTRRTRT RFFFfa HldRRK *%R RRRFT 
RRTRRRT ^Tf (FRT: <lOc;) frFHddlfM dNsl'illd RRT: R f^dy^d 
RTRftR RRFR RRRF 'WTW' =5RdMd I RR ^VtS R RRtRR RRTRT 
cTrRRRTRR RR RRR faTR R^ RWRRRT HddM 3FR#RR &R 

R^ fRSF#T, fa^frfR, RRnftftR RR:^ ^TRTR RRfpT RTRR rMr 
f%RFRTRRr d1Rd<!d W ^ dHIM-d RTRR (3RRFT RRMdld ^FT RR- 
RRR frTRRRTFRRTR) TFdd RTRT: RFT RR 1 Rt^R RRRFR foil d I foRT- 
R^T foFR RTR STWftt FW? RRRTR RFRRRTR foR RR: ^ RT RPR 
FTfoRRRRTTRTRRTRRT fcTERTFT R:R 3RTRT SFRWF% "Slf^RTR" Pddd l 
RTRTRR RR | ^ R^RRR RTW RRR RT RRRTR RRTRRT foTRR ^tTST 

R^R ^ rrt: h^jniRRt (phd) rt ^nftr r rt:r rr i snfo Rfo i 

RRRFT R^FTRR Rij RFsPR RRRR foRRFT R:R ^ R RR dddHd R 
RfRR? RRcR R fofTRRT RT:R RRT FRFfFT foRRTR R RRRRR RRRTR 
WTrRFTT OT r | TT^ RRfo (RRRF) R FRR RfarRR 

RRRRT (Rfo ^R RRTRRFT), RT$RT RR?R£ (RRR) RTR RRR RR RRFfRR 
RRRTR RRT RRt (RfodRT) RTF RR RR RR^fr RRRTR ^JRRRT RR RR 

O Cx J ^3 C C\ 

RR R I 

C\J o 

R^r RRRRR RRRTRRTR ^FRT: W RR R^R f^RFR RFTRRTRTR 

■J O -^f X 

^RIRR RKRRR WRFR (RRlff RTR^F, RRTFRR TTRRRTt R^ftRRTRR^FR 
RRTW RraRTcT R:R RT SRRT: R^FT RFR WTRR) R ^RR RRTR 

cs o o o j \ j 4 

RRR ^R RTRRRRT ^ RRRTR RTRiRRR RFT:RTR RRRRRR dlfRR 

-3 -\ J 

M WRRFfRR RR I R^RRR 3fRRJRTpcRR (RR RfrrRR RFFRT RFRMTR 

o o O O O tx 

RFT tpTRR^RR RRT RR RTRR, ^RRtMf RRRTR FRT RT^R) RTR 
RWTRRRlR RFRRRT ^ RRT: Rf^ - iRRRT) RT RTRRRTT RTR RTRRRjfT 
RTRRR R RRR RtMFR RTR RRTiRW (RTEFF) =RRT: f^R^FR RR I 
RR R9TR 'RfRRRFR) VN^dR RRRft RRRTR (SRR FfcTRRFR RRR R:R 

’>■ O "C. ■"*. -xj 

RRRRRT WIR R:^R RRRRTRT RTR (TRR RRT: RR RRT ^FR) RTR 
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Ti| *| i| | i\ fr tpjT: T^nj FFF ^FT:F) ’TFT ^FFT ^T FF^FT fmi 
( H l siM r F TTcPTT) FlFF F ^TToT t FFTWT FF I FF^FT ft d<£®TT?T:, 
f^efTfrr:Enft ^illW'WHirfT FFTTFFTcTFF ^ttfst FFFTFF t A*\ sma^T ft 
f^SRTFT #FF9T W^FFsT IWW) FTFT «1I=('J FF I F# ? -fpfT F?- 
^HF I ft FTFRF ^HIcHRcII FFPFT: ^<410 ^ FbF, fFFFt F^FF^T ^FT: 

sfoft 4 i snfe # t *fif f^rfcrfrfcT tjPt ?ft?f? i 

FtTFT cFTicFTFF FT# F#FJ FTPRT F f^Trl -Tlfci F ^FTFFT#F 

•^T ( T|Tf c^#?ffeFTTF WJ F? #fF'¥rFT <HI0I FT, FF FFFTFFFF, FFFTF 

*hFHd l *MF FT# I F% (cPlPdMO FT FPTFFTFF # M ^iin ^ 

^ ^ 

d-dMi j (F*F>? FTFT FTFTFTF FfFF^RFT F FFFFTTFFTF FTFpet) ^FTFF 

cf cH I F F F1#F FT ^TM FTFTFT faFTFFFTF FFFtF F, f^SFFFFTF 

■WTF’ FT FFFcTT F FT? I FF % FFF F. FTFT?>T#t FFTFTF F 

3TFFFTFT FT# eT#Ff# FfcT# FTFFFT: 7 # FF I FFFT FTT'F FftFF FFFPT 

F FmFH#t?T? ‘3TFFTFTFT’ % FFT?? ft ^SHF FF I F^T % t ^TF FTF 

zpFTF FFF? ?. Fs!Kc? FFF F FFTFFFFTf? F ^§? t F^T ^ FFFTF- 

ijTcT F>FT: FTFFFTF FTFT FFTFpT FFf'T FT#^ hT u 50 FFFf? (F. TTF- 

sT^F d^ l F T F , F. OTFFF FFTFT?, F. #T?FF FFTFTF, FT# FF? [F, 

#FRFT FFTFTF] FT#) F FFF F# I 

^Tf F:FT FFTiFFF FF#fFFF FFFTF F 7 ? FFF F^F^FFTF:^ 
FT#?T# FcFF FT FFcFST F? FTFTF FFTF FTFFFF Wl f I 
3TT: FTF 3TFFT? FFTFFTFT ft F 7 ?#? T$c?T:?T #F # '^FTF# I 7 FPTT 
^iq i ill ^ZTF ^FTF TFrgFf FFf^TFFF FFTFT#T Ft? TFFFT FFR H IJ dR ft 
if i||x^H | FTF FF FFF ^Ff#F: Ft? TPFFT F:FF FFFTF, FRSfTF 
F^TF FJTFT^F ^ FFF^TFFT 3FFFF, F#FF F 3HFFJHFT 

F ft jTFT^FF FF I 

^•STTF FFTcT FF FT# FF FFft (#FTF F F#Ffr 

4RcPKF T FF? FF F?FT f#5F:FTF FF) FFFTT j ^F^tFFF ^ 

^rpri f##T, fcFTT FF FTfFFFF FF FTFFF FFFF (Brian Houghton 
Hodgson) FTTF.^FF F^TFF FTFTF FF FFFTiFt fF?TF F ^F#T FF- 
^71 ^TFTFFT FFTF: 7 ] FFT^FF I T§ F ^TFT FFFT: F:ft TTFFF F^FF FF I 
FFFT: HMIF F F^FT ^ F ^FFTFF FF I FF ^ ?FF FF FFTFt?FT tS*f 

■v 


iv 3M4M4x*hm 

y<*y<'«f5 Ffe fFlR F. 3RHdM^ F^f FTOT: aFI^Jf <M£d FFTOFTcT 
Fte to fto toFfF fttoFt totot mifiiPh fto ftorto 

J O O f "S j 

FFft SntcPt^T TOT ?RF F ^IWT gJFReM, £TF TOT FRF TlfWf 3)TO9T 

3IW TOTT faTO ^i||^H | 

O -J> 

TOfa TO^rt WcdH^I TOdH^HJ TOTTF F 

RFlfaFR % artt <Mgd FFTO RftTOTFTOJ 3HTT F^ £r4 

F^FFT Hl^Pdft TOR TOdd FTFT: ^TRHT TORT FR cP|4<hM faiR 
dMd: ^ TOTsSTO (Hlft) (The total number of 381 bundles) «l}<£ £RT 

ttoft «Jt*ft tottot toff ^ «himh i ff Pro %rm 

% ^ ^ TOTFRft ^5 TO FTOFT TOT (3TFFTFFTOFRTT) Ffe £RpFT 
ifcTTOTF WT ^J FTF FRJ *pT, FpFFT ftpRW F^ ^T: - 

w?nr TiFTFFfr Fte totor# fto t u !^' t totff i tofrj 

TOT FFFTF TOT FTO M’im FTFTF, dim*fl TOFF F Pd«dtfl 
FTFFF fTJ ^5T I FFTFRfT % TOT FT%tF FTTOT FTFT: RRTOT TOF^ 

FFT TORFT:7J TOFF TOTRT *pT I FHg TOTFT 3TTO1F 

3RTOF FTFfF PTgRTFFRT TOFF FTFR TOTRTRf sftg TOT TOT: TOT 
5«FFT FF F FT^J FRT I 

FF; F 3TTO FRF7FNT# ^TOTFT TOFpft *WAHI^fl TOT 
IfF FTTOF RTO 3TTFRfRT TOT^cT PTFrF | FFFF^FpTFFF W 
1c;V? FT TOFTOF FRJ FTFTOTFJ W FRTfRj TO I 

f(J ^ TOF1 F^TO R^FTO TOFF TOTT ’EFFTF:^ F^ TOTFT 
Hlw^Pdft W. gFFnf^T I FFTO FRF ^+HJ *pFF FFTFRft Fpg 
TOF TOTTTO F TORTFFT FRfr sfaft ydiyfa^AH F F^gf^FTF 
FT:<*HlPg<H I TOfd^PdPd ^ftFF PF F^FF FTFTF =TOTTF:t[ TFFF 
Midi TTTFTF ^FFTF:^J ^Tg TpFFT^T 3TTTFT Hlll^^ 5 I ^F 
F ^flFF ftF =#1, FFTPT, ftRR 3TT1F ^TF "TOJ FTOfRpT ^Tg TOFT 
TOFF FTFTF RFId:^ FFTFpft TORTT 3TTW ^FlHMI^J F 

^1 I 

HTBlfoF ?7fF qf^RT, ^ V* 
^FfF ^Ff Pftf 




Books on Mahayana Buddhism were completely lost in India. 
Their translation existed in Chinese, Japanese and Tibetan. 
Mahayana literature was written mostly in Sanskrit and mixed 
Sanskrit. Scholars who had made a study of Buddhism hardly 
suspected that there were books on Buddhism in Sanskrit also. 

Mr. Brian Houghton Hodgson was appointed Resident at 
Kathmandu in Nepal in 1833, and served in this capacity up to the 
end of 1843. 

During this period, he discovered there 381 bundles of 
manuscripts on Buddhism in Sanskrit, These were distributed to 
various learned societies for editing and publication. It was then 
found out that the Buddhism in the Sanskrit manuscripts was 
greatly different from that of the Pali Canon, and that the 
Buddhism in China, Japan, Tibet etc. was very much similar to 
that of the Sanskrit works. 

Jaidev Singh 

An Introduction to Madhyamika Philosophy, pp. 3-4 

K^FT TTFFTFtr % 

falFT FT. <i TTFFTFft TF^FTT yyi l*f Wfl 
TT^ft (Catalogue) F^=FT: ‘^TT’^TT dW (The Sanskrit Buddhist 

Literature of Nepal) 'TFT ^ WTT + | f^PTT 

^ H^l^l -Cl 

FT#FF TO WTRfacTT’ T WK TOFT TOT tonify I 

aRfvT ^TTvFT ^FT: TOJ FFTFFft Ffe TRJFT «ft^T TTFTC FTO F TOtT 
M FTfWt F yfvT 1 Sift TOTOftFFTFFT yWMHW Ft 

"E^TTcT:^ I 


ydNKfHdl^MJ ^F?Ff n?UMHj 
farot vjft: fa f #fft, ftotttf; fttTj i 



vi 

'fj «w><ui Tr^rq; 3rmrf^T, wr-r rr w Mr 

falRpR RTR cJRR RH, 3T^ WX ^ ^RRPJ RT?ft Prrr 

«r: i 


The Astasahasrika Prajnaparamita was first edited by Rajendra- 
lal Mitra (R in marginal preferences) and published in Biblio-theca 
Indica, Calcutta, 1888. This edition was based on six Mss, five of 
which were obtained by different scholars from Nepal and one 
was a Bengali transcript of a Nepalese original. 

Dr. P. L. Vaidya : Introduction 
The Older Editions of Astasahasrika 


R t MtRT M (The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of 

Nepal) SRTCR pRRR vRT ^TM cM+dl^ 

Ul^RlUjcfr fQ<HIS£RT WF Wf 3R<RT TRRT RT: IFl^I 

fP^T, sjfazfT 7ft ^ - 

(V 3TCTTEIT 3R<JR n) 3R?R 9T?R (3) '*TRRT 3R?R (V) RpcRR 

3R^R(10^ fel^H^H ehcHHd l flog 3^^^^ai44H«fr«HddT 
TRRR XHI fa fa.RRI ^|Pd$ TpTTR W 3R^K RR: dMM'Jj 5 ) 
ft) feotlhttM IM («) ^ffasfT 3R?R (cr) 3RRT ft) 3R- 

RR HO) 3R?R HI) ^NW 3R?R <<ft) TfRTRo 3R^R (<ft) 

iWPTO flY) 7RRRT 3R1RT ft*) 3R^R (<ft) RRT 

sr^r nvs) grmrjr sr^r ns) MtR sr^r fft) rrrt ^di^m 

3 RRR fto) MR3T 3RRR 1 

f^R33I 'tT 7 RRRT WW W. ^RfcT 3T?jfa *R3R WT W: 1 ! 

M TRT ^fcT, T[7j ^ RlcR 3TFTTR <HfRR I 

RRR RRTfa 4fa XRT 3TTRTR wfacT f ETf^ ?t 
TF^l RR TRRJ | 3R ^pTR^RJ W# fa? IRRT 

wfaf fa? ?ftoRt 'X°R: ?RTT: SffJ ^r, R ^ ?pj STRfaRl <jfa? 
RTf ijtOqq RfRR 1 ijfa HgRI'fl fa? TRT RRR ^Flfaf 


vii 



T7T PIT: 3ft ft fo"ll<l <=R<=m' 

oTMT^ s-rw: T^fteRW W m:^\ ^ 00 'EZTffr l ^:T[ *Pd<4H] 

3^)R:*Trj gfcr *TCtW feinfcfo ^TvRJ «T^J ^ 

3HI3J3J vpT I 3T^ qf^i^i j'lch 4ll<Hiaj)md 1R? fT 9W. 

sfttfr gsfk Try cS r: pigsrnfep. gfr £ hu«h*ii ^ 

^l^q R =;K R:, #gm arf^T HTltfrw 3° R:, 

4ldP*W vTT^tfr 3TW^#?m vs R:, ^4U3 cT| gf^l £l=h ? 

SpfqRTTT t ^ P-IH! ^R^TFJ 5 3R> 'jM^dWl i41W|T|!'ifef> 

^|r|^<j -JjCj | 

^IT:tIFT 4wT sfe tilPh-u 

*Tfa«FT XXXV-XXXVI 

c-. 

: 5#T <1 FR 


The second contribution refers to Sanskrit-Buddhist works, 
of which Mr. Hodgson discovered a great number in Nepal. The 
existence of these was before his time perfectly unknown, and his 
discover)' has entirely revolutionized the history of Buddhism as 
it was known to Europeans in the early part of this century. The 
total number of works discoverd is not known, but it is believed 
that the works when carefully arranged and indexed will amount 
to about two hundred. Copies of these works to the total number 
of 381 bundles have been distributed so as to render them acces- 
sible to European scholars. Of these eighty-six bundles compris- 
ing 179 separate works were presented to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal; 85 to the Royal Asiatic Society of London; 30 to the India 
Office Library; 7 to the Bodleian Library, Oxford; 174 to the 
Sociate Asiatique, and M. Burnouf. The last two collections have 
since been deposited in the Bibliotheque National of France. 

Rajendralal Mitra 

The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, Preface 


xxxv-xxxvi 
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Ml<d dpididl ^^d ^Hid4 M?MT:, fMYMMT 

TfM MMM: MKM MWfa^ ^1^ MTM sR FIMMM H<*H4H] qfPF?I 

M7 s«d. 3®d. ?P2T sJRTM TsT t^MM MM — 

^ C\ '■'- J J 

MMTM q ftmif l cg MTMTf^RFT MMMjfaf TOT HW-ft 

4UiW- TTT MMRTM MTMT: MMMT PPM MT. M^dHH ftR "^TLMPJ 
d^dd 4W dlfpd-i 11 (The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal) 
feMTMTcMM M%TM M^MT: MW MMM ^pj ftpMT - M W fMdR 
gldiafPTT M J ld^ MMfefMM M:ER MMMfcr MM OT:MT % Hi^Hf I 

vsfe MRfa MRM, M7R M MMfcFTMTM MW^T Mfe MRTTO 

did^if) y qid md I 

frrerMT? 

^ fs O ( ^ 

3HW 5MMM MM t <!,4WdlM 3RM MUJ Mf^l f^PTBf M dliWd 

MlfM ^ MMrfcT FTO^MM (Raw material) !PLM MM, TMM’M - 

jpfa <4)didlM SRIpT) ^MTM MfcRR MTMJ MM ‘'%MT:MFJ 

MMFM 4W MT%cM” (The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal), 
Mf^M M! M*sppi' MT:FMTO?TMMM ^Idd dlH MMM3M (T^TOMM, 
q)MM: £V, MTM 1 "W” (MM ^oo M f*PPJ) MPf MMfcR 

P-ddUd^l MfM MTM# MT TOfeTTM ftpNJMPJ t MMfcf MTMT: 
jJM, ^ M ptf MTM TJMTMT ^FTMM MMTcTM M ^|M 1 nlfci^ 
MTM MTMftR Mfa g % #RRJ cTC % % MtflMT MM 3TOT pMMMMT 
faMMMM MTM%i M ^ ] ''MMT” M ^ MPT WMMFJ mdi<g\ ^ 
MTMMT FMMTOT '^MT:MPJ MMPM MT%tM MTjftT ^ MT:^ M?TM 
MMM, MMfe - 

£p5 feM (3TMMM MMM MTT: SW, ^ 33 M^T), ^dlfed! (MMMTM 
MMM, MM: W, 4 33), ^ Mf*M (MMTTM McfM, MIT: % ^ ^0 TOT#), 
MMPP (Hf!NM| 3TMMM, ^ 1^-V TOPlf), ^TtST (MfMMMJ 

3TMMTM, ^ ^ MPl), Mf^TMR (MfftTMtMTMMTM' MMTMtTT MfT ^ ^ %\ 
MT#), MTMPM MfH MfT: Mo, ^ ^ MT^T), MMTMSP?T 




v.-h^ickr , tpK) i ^-frofr t qfhtm sranj 

^>ii<3 I^TTT ’jr^-'llHi'M (Dance-drama) fPl 4^J, ^<1 I 
3 cpfa <4WTTSI ilc^T^jTTI ‘<m«^hi^ HlPd-Tl’ TTT Hf5l44d 
VaTPT <qt TT#) ft ^:, cpf ^5 «T:‘>J Hld«P*l ^ PTTTTCTcT 
- ■ 'h^ P ?tht hiUt^t *jfttcT:tj ^r: i «r«r £ 3 pp?r (<ft <^-*<1 

cT c^T ^TTc^F (Tp ^Oe; TRsf) ‘TT5TT’ fl^O 7T PpTTJ), 3 k&vicH 

<^30 PrtJ) eT ’NihhN-i (W'l 4? Pan ^PFJJ <s^<; I 

y--HI4dd ( c |^ c i 71 fat 7 !) 7T ^TTcT:PT TjfcT TT^cT *f Hl^4> 
y^^pf it) 30 VV*) T rrif ft sF^irt^j ?§rP f i ’TRRfr^ ^icTTcr:^ 4W 
jft «r '^rrr:^ 4iw>tf tttPrt tp^Pt? % f*j ^rr^r i 
far^pfa -’4 )^ptt«t trr '-cu'JsiP’i‘*r ^fcTi (T^3 tt Pr^p ^ 

vf t?3T?PTTcT:^J f Pf ^P+ifFJ cFSIRRJ ^Ii^cic^uj 3T^TPT W) I 7T^f 
TRT H: I 

?T^ £ g pppl sHllcft c^PqfM-H ^ prJp5PTR PpFT: 7 ! 'H'^Pcl 
% sfPsT 'p^RcPJ I 

^T:in TTFFd ^g - fllf^cAW 

■c^PM yi<il<*> ^ 

qftppr, tdt^trt Ppi (<\^- v \) 


The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal, of which the poet 
(Rabindra Nath Tagore) was very fond was invariably carried by 
him in his travels, (of. Chinnapatra, letter N. 74 dated March, 
1893). That for at least eight poems of Katha (1900) the source- 
materials have been gleaned from Rajendralal s book is mentioned 
in the introductory notices of the poetical collection. The poet has 
made certain modifications of the original source; but these are 
slight and, therefore, justified by poetic law. In Katha we find 
that the story elements of the following poems are taken from the 
Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal : 'Shrestha Viksa' (Avadana 
Sataka, No. 55, p. 33), 'Pujarini' (Avadana Sataka, No. 54, p. 33). 
'Mulya Prapti' (Avadana Sataka, No. 6, p 20), 'Mastaka Vikraya' 





(Mahavastu Avadana, pp. 153-4) , Tarisodh 1 (Mahavastu Avadana, 
p. 131), 'Avisar' (Bodhisattvavadana Kalpalata, No. 72, p. 66), 
’Samanya Kshati' (DIvyavadana, No. 10, . 311), ’Nagar Lakshmi' 
(Kalpadrumavadana, No. 16, pp. 296-7). The poems 'Pujarini' and 
Tarisodh' were later transformed into two dance-dramas, Natir 
puja (1926) and Syama (1939) respectively. Tagore’s Princess 
Malini is a character from Mahavastu Avadana (p. 118); he makes 
her a heroine of his play titled Malini (1896). The sources of Raja 
(1910), Arupratan (1920) and Sapmochan (1931) may also be 
traced to Mahavastu Avadana (pp. 138-41) and Kusa Jataka (p. 
108). Some of the characters of Achalayatana (1911) are adapted 
from Panchaka Avadana (pp. 309-12). The Buddhist ’Mantras’ 
used in the play are also to be found in the Sanskrit Buddhist Lit- 
erature of Nepal. Tagore writes in the prefatory notes on Chan- 
dalika (1933) that he had got the story from Sardulakarna Avadana 
(p- 219). 

Some other Bengali poets, too, adapted stories from Rajendra- 
lal's book. 

Alok Ray : Introduction 

RajendraUl Mitra , The Sanskrit Buddhist Literature of Nepal 

fMfer qFTT: ^TT: 3TfH^ 

WT cT:^ W: 

TTFTErrfr ife UlfeciWHj SwRiRaa 

TRRT ^HTcT^J I ^TTMPJ ^THTT (^T^T?) «[5- 

S pfaT F-fclTHf^sId <IHM ffiTT 
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One great service the people of Nepal, particularly the highly 
civilised Newars of the Nepal Valley and Eastern Nepal, did was 
that they preserved the entire Mss of Mahayana Buddhist litera- 
ture in Buddhist Sanskrit. If it was to the credit of Ceylon to have 
preserved for mankind the entire Mss of the Pah literature of Hina— 
yana (Theravada) Buddhism, and at the same time pass it on to 
Burma (the Mons and the Burmese), to Cambodia and to Siam, it 
was similarly the great achievement of the people of Nepal to 
have preserved the equally great and valuable Mss of the original 
Sanskrit texts of Mahayana Buddhism. These were translated into 
Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Tibetan, Mongol and Manchu, and 
these gave to the Buddhist religion some of it profoundest philo- 
sophical developments (among the Chinese and the Japanese, the 
Tibetans and the Mongols); and they were preserved in the manu- 
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scripts carefully copied by the Newar Vajracharya and other schol- 
ars, when all traces of such Mss, and even their very memory 
were lost to the rest of India- the texts surviving outside India 
only in Chinese and Tibetan versions. We have thus been enabled 
to obtain from Nepal Mahayana texts of priceless value like the 
Lalita-vistara, the Divyavadana, the Asokavadana, the Mahavastu, 
the Karanda-vyuha, the Asta-sahasrika Prajnaparamita, the 
Avatamsaka-smra, the Saddharma-pundarika, the Saundarananda 
etc,, etc. 

Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji; 

India and Nepal, 1963 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Etymology of the word ‘avadcma’ 

Ksemendra’s Avaddnakalpalata, completed around the 11 th century CE, 
is a collection of stories (avadana) about the past lives of the Buddha, 
his followers and others. The word ‘avadana’ refers to illustrious, heroic 
or noble deeds. Hajime Nakamura defines ‘avadana’ as a "glorious event”. 
Max Muller, in his translation of the Dhammapada, writes that the word 
‘avadana’ is derived from ava dai 1 , which originally meant a pure and 
virtuous act; later, jt indicated a sacred story or possibly a story which 
purifies the mind when heard. Similarly, M. Winternitz 2 explains the 
meaning of the word ‘avadana’ as: 

i) a noteworthy deed 

ii) a deed accomplished in the past 

iii) heroic and pure deed 

iv) occurrence, history 

Feer, in his French translation of the Avadanasataka, remarks that 
an avadana is an instruction which factually demonstrates the link which 
exists between an act and its inevitable consequence. 3 According to 
Nalinaksa Dutt, the avadana genre of Buddhist literature is so called 
because it deals with tales pertaining to noble deeds, either of the Bud- 
dha or of his disciples. The genre covers all stories of previous births. 


From ava + dai (to cleanse). 

; History of Indian literature Vol JL p, 358 ff. 
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whether of the Buddha, any of his disciples or any prominent figure 
who professes the Buddhist faith. 

Avadanas invariably begin by introducing the setting in which the 
Buddha had related the story in the past. They conclude with a lesson 
which is drawn from the events of the story by the Blessed one himself. 
Thus, an Avadana comprises a story of the present, a story of the past 
and a moral . * 1 2 3 4 


2. The Avadana literature 

The avadanas are considered to be Buddhavacana (spoken by the Bud- 
dha). Together they constitute the sixth of the twelve categories of Bud- 
dhist scripture, as enumerated by Haribhadra: 

Sutram jneyam vyakaranam gathodanavadanakam \ 

Itivrttakam nidanam vaipulyam ca sajatakam j 
upadeSadbhutau dharmau dvadafafiganidam vacah | 5 6 7 8 9 10 * 12 

’Prof. Sanghasen Singh’s introduction to the Buddhist Legend of Jlmutavahana (Hale, 1999), 
p. ix. 

5 See Haribhadra’s PrajnaparamitopadeSa £astra-aioka, Oriental Institute Baroda edition, p, 
3 5 , for a d is cus s io n o f th ese t wel ve arig as . 

1. Sutra: The Discourses of the Buddha; all the words of theTathagata bearing the name 
'sutra'. 

2. Jheya: All sutras in verse form. 

3. Vyakarana: Predictions or prophecies concerning specific future events or future 
lives. 

4. Gatha: Teachings entirely in verse, or which summarize a teaching in prose* such as 
the Ratnaguna-sancaya gatha. 

5. Udana: Sutras coupled with verses expressive of religious feeling; words spoken not 
to specific individuals, but for the purpose of expressing the doctrine. 

6. Nidana: Teachings whch follow from previous teachings, such as guidelines for 
conduct given after an explanation of the cause of erroneous actions- 

7. Avadana: Accounts of events in the lives of the Buddha, his disciples, or other specific 
individuals. 

8. Itivrtaka; Literally, "thus it is said"; talks given by the historical Buddha, 

9. Jataka: Accounts of the previous lives of Sakyamuni Buddha. 

10. Vaipulya: Literally, "greatly extended, fully expanded", referring to Sutras which 
draw out the meaning, or arc "of great extent". 

1 L Adbhutadharma; Accounts of the wondrous accomplishments of the Buddha and 
his disciples. 

12. UpadeSa: Teachings on specific topics, such as topics concerning the more psycho- 
logical aspects of behavior and attitudes. 
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The avadana literature is twofold, with Sravakayana and Mahayana 
divisions. A comprehensive account of avadana literature has been given 
by Prof, Hajime Nakamura in his Indian Buddhism as well as by M. 
Winternitz in his History of Indian Literature, 

Some of the main avadana collections and stories in Sanskrit are: 

1. Avadanasataka (100 stories) 

2. Kalpadrumavaddnamala (26 stories) 

3. Asokavadanamala 

4. Vicitrakarnika Avadanamala (32 stories) 

5. Divyavadana (38 stories) 

6. Sardulakarna Avadana (part of the Divyavadana) 

7. Vrata Avadana (3 stories) 

8. Bhadrakalpa Avadana (34 stories) 

9. Mahdvastu Avadana 

10. Dvavimsatya Avadana (22 stories) 

11. Sugata Avadana 

12. Ratnamala Avadana (12 stories) 

13. Avadanakalpalata (108 stories) 

14. Bodhisattvavadana 

15. I/posadhavadana 

16. Sucandrdvaddna 

17. Sumdgadhavaddna (part of AK) 

18. Pindapdtravadana 

The oldest of these collections is probably the Avadanasataka. It was 
first translated into Chinese around 223-53 CE. Since one of the 
Avadanas mentions the dinar, an ancient coin, we can ascribe it to the 
second century CE. 


3. The Classification of Avadanas 

Scholars such as Cowell, Neil and Levi are of the opinion that the Vinaya 
texts of the Mulasarvastivada included certain avadanas. However, E L. 
Vaidya noticed that the story of Mandhata (Divyavadana No. 17) which 
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is narrated briefly in the Vinayavastu is also found in the earlier Dirgha- 
gama. He pointed out that the avadanas did not exclusively belong to 
the Vinaya, but were a separate category among the twelve categories of 
Lord Buddha’s teaching. Individual avadanas were scattered through- 
out various Sanskrit texts; not only were they found in the Vinayavastu, 
Dirghagama, Madhyamdgama and Samyuktdgama, but also in various 
Mahayana sutras. 

Sylvain Levi hypothesised that 29 of the 38 avadanas of the Divyd - 
vaddna were borrowed from lost Sanskrit Vinaya texts. Later, twelve 
avadanas from Divydvadana were found in the Vinaya texts of the Gilgit 
Manuscript edited by Nalinaksa Dutt. 

There are several types of Avadana. In one type, the Buddha relates 
stories from the past; in another, he makes prophecies. It is obvious that 
the prophecy stories were composed in order to explain the future con- 
sequences of one’s present karma. Some stories have both prophecies 
and stories of the past. The last category comprises those stories in which 
a particular karma plays out its results, whether positive or negative, in 
the present existence. 6 

The origins and sources of these avadanas can be classified in three 
ways, according to Speyer: 7 

1) The first category represents those avadanas which are found in 
canonical Sutras or in the Vinaya texts. For example, the story of the 
tigress and her cubs (Vyaghrl parivarta] is found in the Suvarnaprabhasa 

Sutra; 

2) The second category is the ‘pure’ avadana, either circulated inde- 
pendently or found in collections; 

3) The third category comprises all later collections of avadanas or 
single avadanas such as the Asokdvadana and so forth. The largest col- 
lection of post-‘canonical’ avadanas, namely the Avaddnakalpalata (AK), 
was composed by the Kashmiri polymath Ksemendra and his son So- 
mendra. 


''Singh, opxit. , p. ix, note 3. 
7 Speyer (1902-9 }, Preface, p. xiv 
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4. Avadana and Jataka 

The jatakas are rightly acclaimed as the forerunners of the avadanas. 
They are closely related genres. Both contain stories which were com- 
posed or compiled from the ancient literature, both Buddhist and 
Brahmanical, to encourage moral behaviour. The jatakas and avadanas 
both show the great and infallible power of karma which decides the 
destinies of sentient beings throughout their countless existences. J. S. 
Speyer, in his preface to the Avaddnaiataka, observes: 

...the Avadana is nearly related to the Jatakas. Both concern edifying 
tales told with the purpose of inculcating moral precepts as taught by the 
Saddharma revealed by the Buddhas. The difference is that in the Jataka, 
the Bodhisattva is always either the hero or one of main the characters 
occuring in the story, whereas in an Avadana, any holy figure may play a 
part. Still, there are many avadanas in which the Bodhisattva is the hero. 
These are found in the Bodhisattva avaddnamalas , but may as well be 
called Jatakas. 

Prof. Sanghasena draws the distinction as follows: 8 

While the Jataka is the depiction of the deeds of Bodhisattva during 
his innumerable existences, Avadana is the projection of the heroic deeds 
or religious/moral feat of any individual who performs such deeds in ut- 
most devotion to the Buddha, the Blessed one. The feat may be in the form 
of a sacrifice of one’s life or may be simply a gift of incense, flowers, 
ointments, gold and precious stones, or even the erection of sanctuaries 
(stupas, caityas, and so on). These Avadana stories are, in fact, meant for 
the display of the fact that “black deeds bear black fruits, and white deeds 
white fruits”. Thus these stories may be called Karma stories in this sense. 
Such stories are regarded as actual events by the Buddhist devotees. These 
may be termed as stories or legends by the historians and scholars of 
Buddhology, but for the orthodox Buddhists, these are no less than the 
words of rhe Buddha himself. 


*Singfo 7 opxit. , p> viii. 
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5. The Avadanas and the Pali Apadanas 

The thirteenth section of the Khuddaka nikaya is called Apadana. Like 
the stories of the Avadana literature, the Apadanas also illustrate the 
workings of the theory of karma, and deal with the previous lives of the 
Buddha, Pratyeka Buddhas, chief disciples or Arhats. A close relation be- 
tween the two was established by Nalinakasa Dutt, who observes that 
the Apadana is more closely allied to the Sanskrit avadanas than to the 
remaining works of the Pali canon. On this point, J. S. Speyer remarks : 9 

All this Avadana literature is very different from what we know of the 
Pali Apadana. "Avadana” is interchangeable with “Apadana”. This is doubt- 
less true of the etymology of the words; whatever the root of the word is, 
there is little doubt that ava- is the Prakrt form of apa-, and that the two 
words coincide in sense insofar as they mean ‘glorious achievement’ or 
‘heroic story. But this does not make them the same type of literature, any 
more than a novel is an epic. 


6. Ksemendra, the Author 

Ksemendra, who was also known as Vyasadasa, lived in Kashmir. He 
seems to have dwelled on the mountain of Tripuresh for a long time 
while composing the Dasavataracarita. 

Ksemendra’s genealogy can be traced from the information supplied 
by his son Somendra in the Avadana Kalpalata. It appears that Kse- 
mendra enjoyed a comfortable life in a wealthy family. Ksemendra men- 
tions three teachers: Abhinavagupta, author of the Vidyavrtti, from whom 
he studied poetic composition; Soma, a teacher of the Bhagavata school; 
and Gangaka . 10 Somendra, in his preface to the work, says that his fa- 
ther was asked to compose a new avadana, first by Sajjananda, then by 
his Buddhist friend Nakka, because many existing collections, such as 
those by Gopadatta and others, were difficult to understand. Ksemendra 
accordingly set to work, but after composing three avadanas, he was 


^Thomas, 'On Avadana p.35. 
l0 Audtyaviearaearca, v, 39. 
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discouraged by the difficulty of his task. However, the Buddha himself is 
said to have appeared in his dream and encouraged him to complete the 
text, which he did with the assistance of one Pandita VIryabhadra, who 
was well-versed in Buddhist literature. He was thereby able to gather 107 
Avadanas over 27 years. This collection is the Avadanakalpalatd, which 
was completed in 1052 AD and is now held in high esteem, especially in 
Tibet. 

Somendra, Ksemendra’s son, penned one more story to bring the 
total number in the collection to 108: 

My father composed 107 Avadanas; 

So too have I, Somendra, composed one to complete the 
auspicious count. 

Ksemendra’s presentation of his themes is elegant and graceful. The 
early medieval poetic convention of Sanskrit literature, with its exag- 
gerated romanticism and artificiality, is noticeable everywhere. His po- 
etry is sometimes simple and powerful in the manner of the epics. The 
Avadanakalpalata 11 thereby opens up a vast vista upon the previous lit- 
erature and becomes a compendium of highlights. Its aim is to glorify 
Buddha and his teachings. In order to achieve this, he touched upon 
every aspect of human nature: history, social pictures of lust and bitter 
rivalry, the court intrigues, factionalism, and cruelty, mingled with tales 
of people moved by pity, compassion and utmost sacrifice. Unlike other 
works of the avadana literature, Ksemendra’s work is wholly in the clas- 
sical Sanskrit of the early medieval tradition, with perfect Paninian gram- 
mar and diction. He borrows themes from older literature, the Ekairnga 
(No. 65) and Sydmaka (No. 101) from the Rsifirnga episode of the 
Rdmayana; the Sarvamdada (No. 55) from the Sivi tale of the Maha- 
bharata; the Visvantara (No. 23) and Srisena (No. 2) echo the Sudariana 
and Oghavati episodes of the Mahabharata. Ksemendra seems to have 
drawn freely upon Indian, Kashmiri, Nepalese, Khotanese and Chinese 
sources, borrowing from avadana collections in works such as the A&oka- 
vaddnamala, Divyavadana, and the Mulasarvastivadavinaya. In addition 


"For a critical analysis of Ksemendra’s writing, see Hybrid Sanskrit literature by 
Sukumari Bhattacharji, p. 162-163. 
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to writing the Avadanakalpalata, he is thought to be among the^first 
writers to introduce the Buddha into the Brahmanical pantheon, namely 
in his DaSavataracarita . 12 


7. The Avadanakalpalata in Paintings 

The impact of the Avadanakalpalata not only affected literary circles; it 
inspired a new wave of painting in which all one hundred and eight 
avadanas were depicted in scroll paintings and frescoes. Popular tradi- 
tion asserts that paintings of the Avaddnakalpalatd’s full repertoire are 
found painted on the wall of the great temple of Lhasa, Tsugla khang, 
and even on the walls of its Stupas. 

An interesting example of a pictorial representation of the 108 Ava- 
danas of the Avadanakalpapalata among the set of 31 Tibetan thangkas 
from Narthang was described and reproduced by G. Tucci in his Tibetan 
Painted Scrolls.' 13 There are also illustrations accompanying a modern 
English translation from Tibetan, The Leaves of the Heaven Tree, which 
individually reproduce each of the hundred and eight stories from a 
collection of twenty- two thangkas. The original set of thangkas illus- 
trating these birth stories was made under the direction of the Maha- 
pandita Dharmakara Situ Chokyi Jungnay. 

In the Muktalatdvadana, it is stated that Lord Buddha prepared a 
painting of himself on cloth by impressing his shadow upon the cloth 
with rays from his body. Painters traced it with pigments, and Buddha 
added dharma teachings beneath it and sent it to Muktalata in Sri Lanka. 
When Muktalata saw Buddha’s painting she attained the ‘fruit of stream 
entry’, the first stage in the path to enlightenment. A parallel passage is 
found in the Udrdyandvaddna (No. 41): 

dvddasdngam patasyadhah sdnulomaviparya \ 

pratltyasamutpddam ca drstvd moham mumoca sdh \ | 14 

|: M. A. Foucher, ‘Ksemendra’, Le Buddhavatara, Journal Asiatique, s. VIII, t. XX (1892), 
p, 167 

n Tucci, Tibetan Painted Scrolls, pp. 441-534. Also cf. a new edition of the thangkas by 
Sharada Rani, Buddhist tales of Kashmir in Tibetan woodcuts (Narthang Series of the 
woodcuts of Ksemendra’s Avadanakalpalata), Sata-pitaka Series No* 232, Delhi, 1977. 

14 Avadanakalpalata No. 41, Udrayanavadana, in P, L. Vaidya ed., pt.I, p. 257 
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“He [King Udrayana] relinquished his delusion after having seen 
under the painting of the Buddha the twelve-limbed formula of depen- 
dent origination in its ascending and reverse order”. 

In Avadana No. 75, there is an account of Dependent Origination in 
verse form. The traditional painting of the ‘Wheel of Life’ (bhavacakra ) 
is also described. This chapter does not contain a story, but rather sums 
up the connection of the twelve causes which regulate the process of 
Karma. This process is represented by several symbolic pictures in the 
right corner: death by a corpse; the sensorial spheres (dyatarca) by a 
door in a house; attachment by a man picking fruit; the thirst for life 
(trmd) by two persons drinking; old age by a man leaning on a staff; 
the consciousness principle (vijnana) by a tree on which a monkey is 
leaping; underneath, nescience (avidya) by a blind man; contact (sparsa) 
on the right margin, by a man and woman kissing; the forces of karma 
( [samskdra ) by a woman preparing a soup; the individual (na.maru.pa) 
to the right, in the very first plane, by a kneeling figure which is extract- 
ing an arrow from its body; then to the left, almost hidden by a tree, two 
figures embracing, which represents sexual union. Beneath the central 
image is a depiction of the Buddha preaching in the Jeta grove. 


8. Summaries of the stories 

1 . The Awakening of King Prabhasa 15 

A king named Prabhasa reigns in the city of Prabhavati. A mahout 
approaches the king and tells him about an extraordinary elephant. 
The king sees the elephant and instructs the mahout to train him. After 
the elephant has been trained, the king and the mahout take him into 
the forest. The elephant goes out of control after seeing a female el- 
ephant, the king reproaches the mahout and the two let him go to run 
wild in the forest. Seven days later, the elephant returns on his own. The 
mahout informs the king that the elephant has calmed down and re- 
mark^that animals such as elephants can be subdued, but the passion- 


,s This chapter was translated into English by Rothenburg in her Ph. D, thesis (1990) 
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1 &e)<4M PKUI K^frl 




IT^IPT P^T? 7PPT '^^P PPPPTPPPPPT’ PPPTP P3 

pspf sltHUlcHP T fcppft PTP M ^TmTh ij PP3PPPPT PPsf PPT (PPPPT) W. I 
3TPPPT TP3PP P?} - ‘^Ttm PPPPPT PT fcnj ^TT’ I 

PPFT-JJ<!IP PPPPTPTP ‘^RTt^TT PtTPJ PJPT ^:’ PPP: H^Plf^d 
md l Pd^P TPJ f I PPFT, PP5j PWT? PPPTP PTP7fepPT:PPP 

*rppTP 9T=? ffaj ‘PP t ?’ &P PP vdcHfrl PP xc l < il^' x ^ |a 1 

pftpp P?t PPRSP m P ch^ i u i c pift PPT W. I faPT WT'tfPPP W 

o cs 'i r\ r\ 

PT PPTiiJ TO, PP ^Pt PTP P?PT PP W[ PP^: HKdlwcT 
jPJ ^ I 3T$t ptf^P fapPfacP PTP PP^TP 3PPPTP PftPTfap 
yi<iia:3J ^ I 

1) Wl dwHsl'ftP *PT 

^) p;ihi PPrp^ tJPP ^41-^ 

3) SJgiJ, WPP PrPP ^TT 
) WT ^fcTFTftpP PPT-Tsf 

W ppjj 3TPPTPPPP? PPP PTPT PPPTP PTPT3TPPP ‘PPPTP &P WT 
^t?T ^r:, pfo? PPTP PT:P P^ P PfaPT PP$ PPT:^ PPPTP PPP ^P 
igfPTP PPT: cPP PP PtcTPTPP PT?P TP:’ PPT: PPPH PPPPTP:^ <j I PTP 
pfpPTSTPPPT «FP 3TPPTP &P PTPT pfe PT%cPP P5 PT P^PT ftppfofrpj 




s||siMl:TJ «PFT: TORTRJ TOFT fTOT I tfa% FT 

*n ^hm~ i h g n ^iwj^Phjj «rr ftff ft #t fafF ^fec^P^PdF top 

ycpRFT q^jpFFT FTTO ^FFPRTRJ ^ I 

3TFFTFFT TO FFFTF TOTT F^ '^FiF WI FTOT: ^JF 
TOT: Mp*FF P^lPd^l^] I TOF «TR§RTT ^TTOTF 

hfftf fTFPj^t ft;f to ft ftrsn TOTtarrFT &. 1 3 ?^ tot: ffftf 
shTfa? d^HHF I TO, *jd«bM*JI TO 5T^ ^ifTOT TOT TOT FFFFT:*J 
FTFFfcP fVTSTT 5SM, Fpf I 


F 3TFFTF mf&J 

<3TFFTF STf^ F^ FFF 5^:’ FTO FTFF FTFTF:F if I 3TTFT4 FfTTO FFT- 
teTT:^ FFFTF SRWT F5 FFFFT TfFF TO 1 F^ fa :- 

&W f} 7 J 7 J cZffcfjr'VJTf Wty) t?/ R WT! / 

ffcrjTFFW frZFTR %TOy W <V*//rf^ / 

77 f? 7 fVf# UWt gKSTFTlffcQ TOV / 

TOFTF <HlP£r£RT yPdRlPid faFF pT^t f I F T?:, FTFTOTF F H6NI1 
FTp I TOJ e?tPp^ FTFIH'IM TOFTfaTOFF ^T:^J '?faFF FfaTO &F 'H'-hldS 
F TOJ RlP<^ faFRfFTOP TOFfaRJ 'Pp^dlft TOT ffaTFF P^d^<’ § 7 j 
<H4^Pdi 3TFFTF ’HlPpcFFT P4q^<4 Pq^d faFTO faFTFRJ f t FF WT 
WRJ, TOPF TO WTTcT:^ TOFTF TOW FT TOT TOTOTFJ TO I 


T) 3 'M<ldTP = RP 
^} TOTfRTFFTF 
3) 3^fapTFFTF FTFT 
V) faffaTO^faTFFTF FTFT 
H) ffaFTFFTF 
^) TOFTOTIFFTF 
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HcTTTOR 


e;) 

%) 3TTOR 

o 


10)1 
11) ^ldl«l<*H 
<W<CHHMM<SH 
13) 3M<SHeMMdl 



1H) dHfayi°KH 
13) 

1^3) <£HHIUM4H 
1e;>ft^HMM<*H 


ms msis ptw HRq; ^P%t 'ms trtr^t ¥: i r 

sTTOTRTRP ff^mr ^3 fat W W 5% fafaR RR RTR 3T^T? nTR 
¥: ! 3RT, R 3RRRT 'fa^R’ §7J w 3RTftfa?T R ¥wf¥ ^AiMfafa R 
RR 5pfk<T fa SSTTR f^TTTTJ srpfr? t RRT ¥f ^FJ faTORT f I 


X 3M4MHI RffaRTTT 

tfapr faR s ffa?*rffatr fa R:fa fairRTRr mwfa TORRTftRR fanwr 

J ~N -O hJ GTS Ti 

msis ^i=Hd;7j <- i nr, mxim tsnj faRnRgffa^ f rtr 'htrtr 
mm’ rttfthj trsfwr fa fRTR f st^ft: ’RPitd i arfa Rrjfaf 
RRPfa <3TTOR % fawn sfafaR 3FT ¥: £RPT: RRT R^fei TOT’ RPT: 
-J i) t Cl H I dTcpPT ‘®R R il^lHI *n fW WT srffaR 3RT ¥:' ms: 

-3 STS 

RRfafar t 

fatfar TOTRR McT faffaR TORcT fate TORT f&yiHM'Jj ¥fa f I 
fatefanr, myHHw, tojrtwt top TOffa^ faffaR torh 

=m fa torr tort ^stoptto 7 ! f i top faron fafaRpr 3te faRR^TRT 

=^TJ ^#3TFT To TORT %R TOT cHTTOt faTOT PTOfcT UR TOsf faTO- 
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FRT:F W. I FTF frlFT <=iqR<H, ftcZTTFFTFF ^ fipfFF RT#, ^IR H^-MIST 
FF FT# flVTTf^f PlPHId sfVffafeRT F^IF ^ faFF WT F ^ # 

^m^ihiRsh I 

ffftf sfr 4V rfft f i gpfr rfft 3twff ffftf f£ m^-fftf # 

FF#H Ff^FeFTRFF ^idifa^i^ ?§■; \ spT =^i^< u i 
3TTFT:FTFT ^F FFFTF RFF FTFTF Rtf FT# F^PFF RTF FTRFT 
FZFT cJH|fa^l*n w. I 

TjfcT Tjf# ®iHdkW ^r^ciii^ui ^ FFFFFFT f#?Tt # <puj|RldFJ ^ 
F I 3TFFTF 3Tft=TF FFF, f^Rj cfi T#RT RF RTFT, FfoFT faFTR FTR FF 
ft RFF o#F # FFFTRF f I 

FTR ^RTCRFT FTWT 3TFFTF TFFFT FFTfrT F RTF FFT FRR «TFRTF:F 

v3 O O C\ J 

^ I 

T) FFFfF «FRFFT 3TFFTF TRT % FF F f#FF TFFF FTRT RFRFF 
TFFF R: I FFTFFFFT RF?T FT ST F FFT ^FTFT *iW^i FT# FFFFFTF 
OT eFT#T m 1>FFF RFTcf:F f t 

o) farpr cF F>FFT 3TFFR TFF §F 9T£ 3TFFTF TFF R: I FRT:F TRT 
FTcRF FF FT FFFFT FFF TFT7F FFRFF R: I 

3) ^FFF oFRFFT 3TFFTF TRT S^J frPF FRTFFJ F<=KM FFFF R:, F^t 
sr^fTFFFFTF 3frf# I Ff#? F£FF FRf#% 3FF: FT#F TJFicr:^ 3TFFTF 
TFF 0F ^Ft 3TFFTFRRTFFT R:, FF RRtSTTF xFFT Rfe F FFT RTF 
F^t# TFFT FT:^J W. I 


tf. 3TF5TP F RTrTR 

RTcTR fhj 3TFFTF TRTFTF t 'FFTTF RF R: 9RT: FTFF FTFTRF F I 
RTcTR F 3TFFTF fcfRP ^FTJ FFRFF Ffe FfteRFFT FT^FcT R: I F^T 
F yipFF FT FTFFF STFFT FT%1cFR FT RTcf i#RFTF:F FT 
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r=HT dTdTcT:7J, ^Pd^dWI aW( dT% OTd ^dTdd?T:7J 3 I 

dTRRF ? 3TddTd dKsH^ d?tfdT dFTd ST%? SHPlf^d dpft? 

yifoiftP^j "nfcT fasrfar didt fafdrd #ttct d^r: firar^ i 3r. 

TT^T. *4d7 dFd d:d STddTddTcTdT TprdT *44^ *pFd dpTddRT:*! f :- 

TO 7pr did ddd4 fa*? ^IT:^X TFd W: I pR£dR^ 

d dddTd ^fcTd? fkim f^J dT:?TdT «44dld ^r?TTcT:^J f$T5TTdd 
dddd pdMM'y 3 I dT:iJ gfa £ W: fc STTdd? dWdd; dlftTCTEd t^T 
drddR dTdd? *prr dT ddifdT wi dddTd; srgw dTd fMr^i srd- 
dTd tp^{ g d HtfiyR dT Fftfa *jd dTd ^T 1 w:dT dr dt%- 
*£d dTd 3TddTd TPdd dfij P|, ddd f i gfa dTfadrd 

dddTddTRT ifrpft fwJMM'JJ 3 I ?R, SfodTcT dW ^ tJT:dTT g dT? 

1 

dMTddT 4n4dd dTWdSTddHdT df?dRdT d'dddTddT 

I ■" 


dTdd? |tj sftted d:*J dfddd ^ ^Rdd! dTdTddf RTdT PdW 
W:dT dddTd &TJ g Tpd HdfrtffaPRJ %rTd dT dTftfo RT-Td dT f^Fj 
RTdT dWddT fddR W: I ^TT:tJ W 5df44*RT dddTd s[SdT 
dfa ddR ^ ddT: dTITJ Td: I TjdT;Tj H<l*4 ^rfRJ W % d:ij 
RTd t dfadTd fadT dd% dd^ d ^?df dT dTdRd RT, SJd, ^ df: 
dl 3PJidR[ Rd snft ?| s^dTd fa?*J eFddT RT d 'JjS'-h I 3TddT W4 
fddfar 3df^ dTdTddrj d dfdT I dddTd ddddT dRdfad? dTdT^ 
ym=b4di dRt ^ *pdd?4dT dRf grd sfrjdRr dd4*j 

I dTr^T dT%J dT^TT STddTd ddd d>4dl dTdf dT:dT ^ dTf I 
5pd:7j dT^dTd dfe ddTdd?-ddlf^d?Tf4d dRdfad? d'cidTdf 
dTdd; dTTU w: l cR, dr:f4 sfadRTddT dT dte f^ITd?r4 

m:w gjcfldtd dTd ql’-rte dTWdT ddd; dd? dTdd; dTTU w: t 
^RTdTdT dRWTd dfe ddddd 3TddTd d^TdTd ddd ^ w: ddd: 
dTdd dT^J dcP 5 | 
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3 HlPl 3TRH 

TORT toTOj m TO 3mPT m: I 3RFRT RT%?TOT TO $f 
TO 3RTOT TO^T TO faTOTRT *RRT ftor TOTRTR f I to 3RFTO 

gs, top f snpyMebftpHJi m fto tor fcrejftog to^R i to 

•Mld^ ^ I *lpg TOtTO <<cM ?Pt PlF y^K^l TORRT FRT: tSR ‘^T^RJ 
RRPT: FTOT % f I TOTcT TO TOPcT 

3I«WMHIM toTO ^RPP tfTR TOT % 3NTOT S’: I ^ toRTcT 3RT: #. 

T^r. tor *rg to to: TO toto :- 

to gppp srfft toto £bj tor ?gg to jtot rrt top 
TO TO f I 3R?FT ^ FlfTO 3TTOT TO R:R I S* # 
?RRT cgtoto to: toRR TO £ I ‘TO’ TO^IT 

g^r to yi+d^i to’ ft to to ftor TO *§ tot tog to 
Fg i sPhto TRf, fTO srrt TO to fto: torog ^ #ttof 
gTO to ft qroro to TO % to? i to, gfTOT ftof w 
th|Pp to ^ & totot Rifto w. i TO toj g to^* 

TOTOTcT RTOTO TO ^r TO ^ I 


V TOTF>K to^T 

£rto, totort TO 9w?r totTOt FtoTORF w. \ toTOt to to 

^TOTOto RTO TOltoTOTTOTO f TOP ftTO TO TOcR rTOTOto 

TO g i TOtot TOt^st, totttot % to to# tototottotpt gtorg 
torT:R to i TO# to TO fITOrf rft; torow toF f tog 
f^TO 1 ST: 4 j^tol ^Tf F^FFR:# g I ffa ^: - 

<0 P^hJTO 1 tor TOtoto g^g ft# wTO fto rfft 

TOTf cpPTT ^TTOFcPTR ^F: I 

O O' 

^?) TOTO RFFTW W? 3TTto TO I 
3) TOf W. FTOP i 


